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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Conventions — More than 100 delegates of 
the American Society of Travel Agents 
(ASTA) will gather in Mexico City for 
their annual convention April 17 to 23. On 
the heels of the Travel Agents will arrive 
5,000 delegates of the Panamerican Medical 
Association accompanied by their families 
for a Congress lasting from April 25 until 
May 4. 


Home Fair — Opening on April 17 for a 
one-month run is the annual Feria del Ho- 
gar, in which every conceivable home prod- 
uct—from homes themselves to can-open- 
ers—is on beguiling display at the mam- 
moth National Auditorium in Chapultepec 
Park. Manufacturers and customers have a 
field day and you'll finish up the day with 
one or two shopping bags bulging with 
samples of soups, tequilas, shampoos, and 
soaps, along with some pretty clever —and 
sometimes useful— gimmicks for advertising 
Mexican-made products for the home. 


San Marcos Fair — held each year in the 
city and state of Aguascalientes. (See Fies- 
tas and Spectacles as well as Page 9). 


Spring Garden Tours — The Club de Da- 
mas de San Angel, a group of ladies dedi- 
cated to charitable endeavors, struck on the 
happy idea some nine years ago of organiz- 
ing tours through some of Mexico City’s 
beautiful private gardens. On each tour a 
visit is included to a 16th Century Colonial 
home, an 18th Century example: the home 
of a famous person, and a very modern 
home. In the last home a home-cooked 
luncheon is served. The tours are limited 
to a minimum of 30 persons and a maxim- 
um of 100, and arrangements should be made 
one month in advance. Write to club’s pres- 
ident, Mrs. R. C. Hill, Guerrero 10, San 
Angel. 


Outdoor Theater — Guanajuato’s famous 
outdoor theater continues throughout week- 
ends of April and May. 


Flower Festival — celebrated April 12 in 
Xochimilco. Music, dancing, canoe rides and 
the election of a queen. This fiesta has 
been held annually for more than 500 years. 


United Nations —the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations will meet 
here from April 7 to 24. (See News and 
Comment). 
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fiestas & spectacles 


April 1-7. San Cristébal Las Casas, Chia- 
pas. Popular fair commemorating the foun- 
dation of the city. 


April 1. Etla, Oaxaca. Tremendous mar- 
ket day attended by natives from the sur- 
rounding area dressed in their typical cos- 
tumes. They often participate in the indi- 
genous dances. 


April 1. Oaxaca, Oaxaca. Pilgrims travel 
miles in order to honor the image of el se. 


nor de Las Penas on this day. 


April 15-17. Fortin de Las Flores, Vera- 
cruz. Traditional Flower Festival in this 
tropical mountain village where flowers are 
a trade mark and swimming pools have 
floating gardenias. 


April 15-30. Progreso, Yucatan. Spring 
festival combined with a religious celebra- 
tion in this sleepy little village on the 
peninsula of Yucatan. The occasion is fur- 
ther animated by sporting events and re- 
gional dances. 


April 16. Ticoman, Morelos. On this day 
the famous dance of the Chinelos is execut- 
ed here. This is actually a Carnaval dance 
of this area, but the dancers only come to 
Ticoman and its neighbor Coyocac on this 
day. 





APRIL climate 


City (F.) (Inches) 
Temp Rain 


Acapulco 80 
Cuernavaca 72 
Guadalajara 70 
Mérida 81 
México, D. F. 63 
Monterrey 74 
Oaxaca 72 
Puebla 65 
Taxco 75 
Tehuantepec 72 
Veracruz 77 











April 21-26. Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas. 
Commercial fair featuring Indian crafts and 
products from throughout the region. Nat- 
ives dance to the music of the marimba, tun- 
kul and chirimia—classic instruments of 
Chiapas. 


April 25. Aguascalientes, Aguascalientes. 
Annual San Marcos Fair which according 
to natives of that area causes the hilarity 
of Mardi Gras to appear dim in comparison. 
See pag. 9. 


April 28. Tenabo, Yucatan. Another 
Spring Festival with music, regional dances 
and general uproar lasting until May 3. 


April 30. Mixtequilla, Oaxaca. Religious 
fiesta honoring Santa Catalina de Sena. 
Firecrackers at dawn put the day in mo- 
tion, followed by a reunion at the Mayor’s 
house, and in the evening an all out dance. 





art 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34, second floor. 
From April 23 to 27 a collective exposi- 
tion celebrating the third anniversary of the 
Gallery. Works of Echeverria, Ximénez Bo- 
tey, Cuevas, Vlady, Patric, Marisole Worner 
Baz,, Leonora Carrington, Bartoli and others. 
This show will follow an exhibition of oils 
by Venezuelan artist Felipe Vallejo. 


Galeria Diana, Paseo de la Reforma 489. 
Paintings of Pedro Friedeberg. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61, second 
floor. Works of Greek painter Bageris. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad 
de Mexico, Pérgolas de la Alameda Cen- 
tral. Paintings of Luis Vizuet. 


Taller de Grafica Popular, Netzahualcé- 
yotl 9. Lithographs, wood engravings, etc. 
of Leopoldo Méndez, Mariana Yampolsky, 
Alberto Beltran, Fanny Rabel and other ar- 
tists. 


Galerias Chapultepec, near the Monument 
to the Heroes at the entrance to Chapultepec 
Forest. Exhibit of Japanese artist Mituya 
Isiko. Also ceramics, engravings, lithographs, 
etc. of various young Mexican artists. 
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Galeria Romano, José Maria Marroqui 5. 
Presents its XII Spring Salon. 


Instituto de Arte de Mexico, Puebla 141. 
Landscapes in oils and drawings by Mexican 
painters. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Ex- 
hibiting the works of Garcia Ponce. 


Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno, Pala- 
cio de Bellas Artes. New exhibitions are: 
The Discoverers of the Mexican Landscape. 
Works by José Clemente Orozco, 49 sculp- 
tures of Antonio Mardonio Magafa and 
43 paintings by Manuel Rodriguez Lozano. 
On permanent exhibition in the numerous 
salons of the Palace are murals by Orozco, 
Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo. 


Museo Clemente Orozco, Hamburgo 113. 
Dedicated to the works left by the artist. 


Museo Frida Kahlo, 


can. 


Londres 127, Coyoa- 
Former home of the artist and her 
famed husband, Diego Rivera, is now a 
unique museum of herself, her works, a 
collection of Mexican toys and popular art 
objects. 


Mexican Northamerican Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations, Hamburgo 115. After 
April 9 an exhibition of paintings by Lee 
Domez. 


Museo Nacional de Historia, Chapultepec 
Castle. Permanent exhibit of the history 


and art from the colonial period until the 
end of the last century. Collections of 
paintings, jewels, clothes, fans, china, etc. 
Especially interesting are the rooms as they 
were occupied by Maximilian and Carlota 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias 
Populares, Ave. Juarez 44. Permanent and 
complete sale exhibition of popular arts and 
crafts from every corner of Mexico. Brow 
ers are welcomed. 


theater 


El Hombre Que Hacia Llover —_ Richard 
Nash’s Rainmaker adapted for Spanish by 
Xavier Rojas. Principal roles for this pro- 
duction in the round by José Hernandez are 
filled by Beatriz Aguirre, José Galvez, An- 
tonio Bravo, Fernando Lujan, Angel Meri- 
no and José Alonso. Teatro el Granero (in 
back of the National Auditorium). Tel. 
20-43-31. Daily at 8:30; Saturdays, 7:15 
and 9:30; Sundays, 5 and 8 pm. Dark on 
Monday. 


Mira Hacia el Hogar — or Look Home- 
ward Angel, the Thomas Wolf drama of an 
Irish family now in Spanish dialogue direct- 
ed by Jébert Darién. Maria Douglas will 
lead the cast. Teatro Jorge Negrete, Alta- 
mirano and Artes. Tel. 16-51-39. Daily 
performances at 8:30; Saturdays, 7:15 and 
9:45; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. No perform- 
ances Monday. 
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Asesinato En La Catedral — (Murder in 
the Cathedral) T. S, Elliot’s suspense drama 
is enacted every Monday by the study group 
of Poesia en Voz Alta. José Luis Ibanez, 
Raul Dantés and Juan José Gurrola, have 
the leading roles. 9 pm. Teatro Fabregas, 
Donceles 24. Tel. 13-93-06. 


El Alealde de Zalamea — Presented by the 
Spanish Theater Company in Mexico for 
Outdoor Theater. Stars Eduardo Fajardo, 
Manola Saavedra and José Solé under the 
direction of Alvaro Custodio. Colegio de las 
Vizeainas, San Juan de Letran and the 
Plaza de las Vizcainas. Check the news- 
papers for dates. 


Teatro Infantil — The 1959 season of 


Theater for Children will open with Little 
Red Riding Hood, The Tailor’s Three Daugh- 
ters and others. Manuel Lozano and his 
Players are in charge of all productions. 
Teatro de la Casa del Maestro, Naranjo 
174. Tel. 16-04-49. Monday through Fri- 
day 10 am. to 4 pm. 


Todos Son Mis Hijos — Arthur Miller’s 
tremendous drama All My Sons is directed 
by Seki Sano, and stars Wolf Rubinskis, 
Adriana Roel and Felipe Cueto. Sala Cho- 
pin, Insurgentes and Puebla. One perform- 
ance daily at 8:30; Saturdays, 7:15 and 
9:45; Sundays, 5 and 8 pm. 


Mi Hermosa Dama — Broadway’s My Fair 
Lady in Spanish is still on the road after a 
successful opening in Monterrey. Manolo 
Fabregas directs, coproduces and plays Mr. 
Higgins to an Eliza as presented by a new 
star, Cristina Rojas. Supporting roles are 
handled by Anita Blanch, Magda Donato, 
Miguel Suarez, Salvador Quiroz, Mario Al- 
berto Rodriguez and others. Songs have 
been put in Spanish by Luis de Llano and 
the orchestra is under the direction of Ma- 
rio Ruiz Armengol. Mexico City opening 
will be announced in the newspapers. 


Asi En La Tierra Como En El Cielo — 
A five act play by Fritz Hochwaelder, 
translated by Miguel Flurscheim and under 
the direction of Fernando Wagner. Leading 
roles are filled by Carlos Navarro, Luis Be- 
ristain, Fernando Mendoza, Carlos Fernan- 
dez and Guillermo Zarur. Teatro Fabregas, 
Donceles 24. Tel. 18-39-60. Two perform- 
ances daily at 7:15 and 9:45. Sundays 5 

and 8 pm. 


music 


Piano Concert-— Three recitals by Alex- 


ander Brailowsky will be offered April 13, 
16 and 20. Sala de Espectaculos, Bellas Ar- 
tes. 9 p. m. 


Youth Concerts—Local and resident ar- 


tists are scheduled to perform every Wednes- 
day in the Sala Ponce of Bellas Artes at 
9 pm. using the following schedule: 


April 1—Duets by soprano Eva Bran and 
mezzo-soprano Shirley Sturger Murguia ac- 
companied on the piano by Juan Bosco Co- 
rrero. The singers will interpret works by 
Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak, Menotti 
and others. 


April 8—Gloria Carmona from Guanajuato 
will present piano selections by Beethoven, 
Chapin, Halffter and Ravel. 

April 15—From Guadalajara, Arturo Xavier 
Gonzalez, violoncellist and Manuel Elias, 
pianist will play works by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Oscar Frank. 


April 22—Soprano Teresa Orantes from San 
Salvador will sing selections from the works 
of Mozart, Dvorak, R. Strauss and Silvestre 
Revueltas. 


April 29—Angélica Méndez, pianist from 
Hermosillo chooses music of Bach, Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Chopin, Debussy, Jacques Ibert and 
others. 


Mexican Northamerican Institute of Cul- 


tural Relations at Hamburgo 115 will pre- 
sent a recital by soprano Consuelo Castro 
Escobar during the month of April. Date is 
as yet unannounced. 


bullfights 


Plaza México and El Toreo bullrings. 


Every Sunday at 4:30 pm. The leading ma- 


tadores of Mexico make appearanices in the 
ring: Lorenzo Garza, Fernando de los Re- 
yes (“El Callao”), Alfredo Leal, Carbajal, 
Trincheira (Portuguese), Espana, Carlos 
Arruza (Rejoneador), Luis Castro (“El Sol- 
dado”), Calesero, Luis Procuna, Juan Silve- 
ti, Jaime Bolafios, Manuel Capetillo, Emilio 
Rodriguez and Jorge (“El Ranchero”) 


Aguilar. 


sports 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Fights 


are on Mondays and Wednesdays starting 
at 9 pm. Saturdays a card is scheduled at 
the larger Arena Mexico, Dr. Rio de la 
Loza 94, at which time the Arena Coliseo 
closes. 


Baseball — There will be no organized 


baseball in Mexico City until May 12, when 
the “Liga Asociacion Panamericana de Beis- 
bol” starts its four months schedule, at Ciu- 
dad Victoria, Tamaulipas, when. Monterrey 
meets Victoria. Seven former Liga Mexi- 
cana teams will meet five Texas League 
teams in 192 games which will be played 
at Monterrey, Victoria, Mexico City, Nuevo 
Laredo, Mérida and Poza Rica in Mexico 
and Corpus Christi, Austin, San Antonio, 
Amarillo and Tulsa in the United States. 


Frontén Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos 


Santos 190. Women players using rackets 
billed here. Functions Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays at 4:15 pm. 
On Mondays play gets going at 4.30 pm. 
There is no program Thursdays. 
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Soccer — Estadio de la Ciudad Universita- 
ria. Matches are held Sundays at noon be- 
tween the teams in the Major Soccer 
League. A preliminary is offered at 10 am. 


Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Match- 
es on Tuesdays and Fridays at 8:30 pm. 
Sundays at 5 pm. 


horses 


Charros — Mexican Charros work out every 
Sunday —oining at 11 am. at the following 
ranches: 


Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del Molino del 
Rey, near Los Pinos, The President’s resi- 
dence. 


Rancho del Charro, on Avenida del Ejérci- 
to Nacional. 


Rancho Grande de la Villa, at the foot of 
Los Indios Verdes, entrance off the Laredo 


Highway. 


Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, 


Santa Anita, D. F. 


HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 

Best in food, service and comfort 
Reasonable Rates 

Taxco 


Guerrero 





Hipédromo de Las Américas — Lomas de 
Sotelo, Mexico City. Racing Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays with the 
first parade to the post at 1:45 pm. Pari- 
mutuel betting machines available. Selec- 
cién “1-2” in second and last races. Qui- 
nielas on fourth and sixth races. Puett 
Starting Gate. The top races for April are 
Club Americano Handicap, The 17th Gran 
Premio Nacional and the 13th Gay Dalton 
Handicap. The Club Americano event is 
set for April 5th. for a 125,000 added pesos 
purse over a distance of 1 1/16 miles for 
three year olds that have not won a classic 
race. The Gran Premio Nacional event is a 
handicap for three-year-old horses born in 
Mexico, for a purse of 100,000 added pesos 
over a 1 1/8 mile distance on April 12th, 
and the 13th Gay Dalton Handicap will be 
run April 26th at 1 1/16 miles for a 30,000 
added pesos purse for four-year-old and up 
horses. The races are run on a one-mile 
track. 


sundry 


Cock-fights — Daily, starting at 6:30 pm. 
“El Palenque” Arena» opposite El Toreo 
Bullring. Betting officially allowed. 


Midget Auto Racing — Pista de Copilco, 
Avenida Insurgentes off University City. 
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@ ORUG STORE 
@ PARKING LOT ADJACENT 
@ ENGLISH SPEAKING STAFF 


@ BEAUTY PARLOR 
@ BARBER SHOP 
@ GIFT SHOP 





BEST BUY IN MEXICO CITY. FRIENDLY, PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
FAMOUS FOR ITS°WONDERFUL INTERNATIONAL CUISINE. 


LUIS MOYA 12 PHONE: 21-96-80 
A. TORRES IZABAL, Gral. Mngr. 


@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
@ RESTAURANT 
e@ COFFEE SHOP 


@ ROOF GARDEN 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN 
COMING MONTHS 


May 1 — Labor Day celebrated by a vast 
parade of workers passing in front of the 
National Palace for the President’s approval. 
All work stops, including newspaper pro. 
duction and movie projection. 


May 3 — Holy Cross Day is regarded in 
Mexico as the Day of the Masons. Every 
building in construction throughout the 
country has its flower-bedecked cross, which 
has been previously blessed by a priest. 


May 5 — Anniversary of the Battle of Pue- 
bla when Mexicen forces defeated the troops 
of Napoleon. National holiday. 


May 10 — Mother’s Day and virtually a 
holiday because each and every mother is 
feted, and employers are supposed to under- 
stand this. 


June 5 — Corpus Christi Day. Children 
dressed in native costume bring symbolic 
first fruits to be blessed in the church. In 
Papantla, Veracruz, spectacular ritual dance 
of the Voladores (flyers. ) 


June 15 — Taxco Silver Fair, featuring 
fiestas, contests and silver sales. 


June 24 — St. John the Baptist Day. Tra- 
ditionally the day when everyone has to take 
a bath. 


All of June — Each Sunday in the Nation- 
al Auditorium a program will be presented 
comprised of opera, concerts, ballet, theater 
and movies. Sponsored by the INBA and 
the Artistic and Cultural Union of the Cha- 
pultepec Forest. 


July — a contest of Mexican organists will 
be presented in the National Auditorium. 
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HIDALGO 15-C 
2 BLOCKS FROM CHURCH 





The most becutifyl spot under the sun 














tnjoy Acopulco’s most? beautiful 
swimming pool 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATION OFFICE 


) BALDERAS 36-3 phones: 21-80-98, 21-08-69 
or at your local travel agent 
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restaurant of acapulco 
quebrada 7 








For those looking for bargains and/or priv- 
acy, April is the best month of the year in 
Acapulcv. The winter season is tapering off 
and the hectic summer season has not yet 
begun. 


Caleta beach will be booming as ever, but 
there will be quiet spots along the bay shore, 
as well as a noteworthy abundance of all types 
of accommodations, ranging from the super 
de luxe to the more modest rooming house. 


Veteran visitors to Acapulco this spring will 
notice quite a difference in the town, thanks 
to the late-February conference between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Lopez Mateos. 
Hotel men and city officials pooled resources 
and gave Acapulco a thorough face-lifting, 
and the place looked so nice that they have 
resolved to try to keep it that way. Street 
and beach vendors are practically gone, along 
with unsightly soft drink stands which in re 
cent years had sprung up like dandelions. 


The scenic highway between downtown Aca- 
pulco and Puerto Marques is now smooth as 
glass—all chuck holes filled in—and lined 
by a fresh white stripe and painted curbings 
as you get close to the center. City workers 
have learned that a bit of judicious trimming 
keeps the stately beachfront palms neat and 
tidy —quite a refreshing denarture from their 
demented shagginess of earlier days. 


Visitors from stateside are invariably in- 
trigued by the many exotic birds of Mexico, 
and particularly those in Acapulco. Unfortu- 
nately, international customs regulations seem 
to draw the line at parrots and plants. If you 
contemplate returning home with a live sou- 
venir, be sure to investigate with a veterina- 
rian and the custom inspector before subject- 
ing the remembrance to the discomfort of a 
fruitless trip to the border. Parrots aren’t that 
keen on travel, anyway. If you are really de- 
termined, and have cleared all of the legal 
hurdles involved, be sure not to overlook the 
most important of all. Ask about your pros- 
pective pet’s adaptability to your home town 
climate. Otherwise you might have a very un- 
happy parrot on your hands. 
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ACAPULCO GRO 


AMERICAN FOOD 
TELE PHONE 2-79 























hotel 
playa hermosa 












fracc. hornos - acapuico 
tel. 16-02 












A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 

and beautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pia Say 


16 rooms 














Acapulco, Gro 










THE FIRST AND BEST 
Purified Water Swimming Poo! 
65Rooms = Restaurant and Ber 


65 Boths (On the Oceen) Bon 269 Tel. 40-200 
10 Kitchenettes 








HOT AND COLD WATER . 
PELICioUs MEALS 
LAY CROUy, 

EUROPEAN PLAN 


CHL DRE, 


SWIMMING POOL 








LAS HAMACAS MOTOR HOTEL 


Completely air conditioned. 
On the beach, private fishing 
pier, beautiful tropical gar- 
dens, fresh water swimming 
pool, music and dancing at 
tos cocoteros night club, din- 
ing room serves the best food 
in town. English spoken. AR- 
TURO CORDOVA, manager. 
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UP AND UP 


Our future plans are to retire in Mexico 
if at all possible. 

We go at such a fast pace here in the 
states that your easygoing pace, plus climate 
and beauty, is for us. Last but by no means 
least, we love the Mexican people. 

May I join you in wishing you and the 
Republic all the best of everything for hav- 
ing chosen such a wonderful man for your 
new “Presidente” I know Mexico will go up 
_ and up in the future. But please, let’s keep 
the beauties, climate, and the peoples as they 
are. 


Dorothy Strohm 
Lake Lotawana, Rte. No. 4 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


DUST OF MEXICO 


I guess it is with me like someone once 
said, “He who has the dust of Mexico on his 
heart can never shake it off.” 

I would also say, “One who visits Mexico 
can truly say, Soon I should like to return for 
another stay.” 

I was there in ’55 and °58. I sure enjeyed 
these trips very much. I am looking forward 
to another visit in the near future. 


Norman Koenigs 
PO Box 581 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


GOOD BEHAVIOR 


I think that a comment by my 12-year-old 
daughter is appropriate. After picking the 
children. up in Cuernavaca, where they had 
spent six months with the Radisuhlis at the 
American Institute, we spent a few days in 
Acapulco. While driving back to the states 
my daughter queried: “Daddy, why doesn’t 
the United States Government make all the 
tourists go to school to learn how to behave 
before they let them travel in Mexico?” 


Curtis G. Chezem 
2268-A 37th St. 
Los Alamos, N, Mex. 


GRAIN OF SALT 


The article in the February issue, “Taxes 
in Mexico” by John Morris Ryan is of parti- 
cular interest. Having spent all of my active 
life in the mining industry in the Western 
States, Alaska, and British Columbia, I have 
from time to time had occasion to review re- 
ports on mining properties in Mexico, and then 
discuss them with engineers representing other 
mining companies who had experience in Mex- 
ico. I was usually advised that the tax laws 
and restrictions were such in Mexico that the 
investment of United States capital was not 
encouraged. 

Under the heading “How does a new or 
needed industry qualify for exemption?”, par- 
agraph 4, in speaking of an extractive indus- 
try, states: “... (aside from metals mining, 
which is subject to special legislation...)” If 
possible I would very much like to receive a 
copy of this special legislation, preferably in 
English. 


Vol. V, No. 4, April, 1959 


Perhaps Mr. Ryan would care to explain 
this particular phase of the subject in some 
detail. 


Rowland King 
Hotel Instituto 
San Miguel de Allende, Gto. 


(Mr. Pyan reports that this aspect of Mex. 
ican taxation falls under the Mining Tax and 
Development Laws, on English copy of which 
is available for 30 pesos or $6.00 U. S. from 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, 
Plaza Santos Degollado No. 10, México 1, 
D. F. “Although it is true that there are many 
legal complications affecting in Mexico,” says 
Mr. Ryan, “the situation is much better than 
it is often described. It is understandable that 
businessmen should complain about taxes; but 
then they do that in any country and probably 
some of it should Be taken with a grain of 
salt.” —Ed.) 
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Our Cover: Becoming a house- 
hold word in these parts, ‘‘in- 
ternationalism"’ inspires a d.- 
corative cover of statesmen 
in conference. What they're 
saying is explained below 
where you see the hook 


MEXICO/ths month ~2 











Page 9 upper left Don Briggs, two lower left Marilé Pease; page 10 
lower Guillermo Zamora; 
page 12 both Mayo; page 13 Armando Salas Portugal; page 16 all Dave 
Weber; page 17 Armando Salas Portugal; page 18 Casasola file; page 


both Mayo, page 11 center right Mayo; 


20 Hugo Menéndez, 


This little hook 
>) (MT M's sign), 

swiped from 
the Aztec codices, means 
words, music, wind and 
woves. 
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For MTM this issue is a Signpost in a big 
way: four years of publication. And, though 
your editor (as our regular readers know) is 
often astonished that, in these days of chains, 
combines, masg media and so on, a magazine 
so unconventional as ours could survive at 
all, and with nothing but Angus for capital 
hovering above (on Cloud Nineteen) our read- 
ers seem to be so confident we're going on 
forever that they send us subscriptions cover- 
ing two, three, and even six years ahead, with 
pleasant little notes telling us that this is to 
make sure they don’t miss an issue. 

What this proves businesswise, we haven’t 
the faintest idea. We've ignored all the rules, 
including and especially, operating altogether 
without $; on the simple-minded notion that, 
having a story to tell that we find exciting 
and fun, other people will enjoy sharing it. 
And so it has turned out. What Mr. Keynes 
and Madison Ave. would make of this we 
could stop to wonder, only this month we 
have so much other wondering to do we will 
postpone that one. 

This month finds us butting up the issue 
in, of all places, Texas. Not in Abilene, where 
that cemetery we’ve heard about with Muzak 
in it fascinates us, and one we've met yet 
has been able to tell us for sure, whether it’s 
piped directly into the graves, too, and if so 
what commercials are there, so it seems as if 
we will be wondering about it until we have 
a chance to go and check. This time though 
we're in San Antonio, checking other matters, 
and getting educated about many interesting 
Facts. One of the things here that has made 
us wonder the most is the strange, beautiful 
way in which history moves. Because while in 
our hotel the silverware still says grimly Re- 
member the Alamo, the human atmosphere is 
full of love and kisses for Mexico and Mex- 
icans. It’s smart to be Good Neighbors now. 

And this fine fashion has <0 cumpletely done 
away with the old belligerence, suspicion, 
swagger and uppityness that one of the argu- 
ments going on among savvy politicos is, for 
instance, whether or no the dam arranged 
for in the Two-Presidents meetings, which is 
on Devil’s River and so would just naturally 
be called Devil’s Dam or Diablo, (and how 
apt can a dam be!), is being proposed as El 
Dos Amigos dam and such sweepingly emo- 
tional but also corny other names. It’s a big 
issue here, in which we, excercising diplomatic 
caution, haven’t taken sides. But we’ve made 
some private comment, 

One of them, to the effect that Mexican poli- 
tics conldn’t safely commit themselves to such 
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a stance, not all the way and publicly, too 
often, without losing face (and backing!) 
astonished the friends I said this to. It is hard 
even for newspaper people, who do get around, 
to believe even yet to what extent the U. S. 
isn’t popular. And especially, why. My good- 
ness. You do people all those lend-lease fa- 
vors, and be helpful all over the place, and 
then instead of feeling grateful they hate you 
for it... This seems to be the prevailing senti- 
ment as near as we could tell. 

Of course, everybody knows that it’s the 
people you do favors for, who are most like- 
ly to hate you but besides this there are even 
more interesting and—so it seems to us— 
obvious factors in the picture; it is always 
how you do the favors that makes all the dif. 
ference. And if the rich man lets even the 
hint of a shadow of a suggestion of acting 
patronizing, get into whatever he does, with 
or for the poorer man, well how would you 
feel, if you happened to be the one on the 
receiving end? And if along with this, the 
rich one tried to tell you how to run your 
home or your business, on the basis of the fact 
that he’d lent you some money or given some 
other help—well, what would you tell him? 
Right. That’s why they throw things at V.I.P’s 
sometimes. 

If this simple fact, which is the common 
sense of ordinary people, once percolated into 
U. S. foreign policy the whole picture would 
change. And we keep wondering how long 
it’s going to be before it does, and if it’s going 
to happen soon enough to recover the im- 
mense areas of lost, and constantly being lost, 
territory of freedom, in the battle for control 
of mankind, that is the story of our time. 

We've also been asked often in the course 
of such discussions, why Mexico seems to have 
become so important -internationally... Pre- 
sidents, Senators, royalty, Krupps, Edens, all 
sorts of names that make news keen coming 
thru datelined Mexico. Could it be only that 
they’re all suddenly bored with the Riviera 
and yearning for Acapulco type romance 
sprinkled with stars from all over? What 
cooks... ? 

And we keep trying, in brief, but not very 
often succeeding, to tell the story of how, 
in the eyes of many, many peoples who now 
face the problems that Mexico has been wrest- 
ling with for a couple of very stormy and 
then a couple more extremely vigorous genera- 
tions, that the way Mexico has gone about 
solving her problems with gumption, dignity, 
imagination and considerable success, now 


attracts many experts and scholars and lead- 
ers from all over, who want to learn—what 
cooks; and how. And thus because of how 
she has done things for herself, Mexico finds 
herself a leader in the world, and a stage for 
many wrestles of international key importance. 

It is odd. But so increasingly a world fact 
that, for instance, for the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council to hold its meet- 
ings here this month, seems logical to most of 
its members. And valuable both ways, or 
rather multiple ways. 

Significant too is for instance the fact that 
two of Mexico’s ex-Presidents, General Lazaro 
Cardenas and Don Emilio Portes Gil, have 
been traveling around here and there in the 
world, mostly by invitation, talking to states- 
men and influentials of many kinds; who seem 
to give a great deal of importance to making 
friends and so on, in Mexico and with Mex- 
icans. For example Nasser has gone to quite 
a bit of trouble to win the sympathetic hear- 
ing of Portes Gil, and the Chinese and Yugo- 
slavs have done ditto vis-a-vis Cardenas. 

So to throw light and point on this sig- 
nificant story of the emerging international 
activity and importance of Mexico we asked 
Dan James, one of our keenest writers, to do 
us a quick piece on Mexico as leader in Latin 
America; which we’ve published in this issue, 
along with a few choice drawings of the wit- 
tiest man in years, Abel Quezada. As you see 
his mind runs very much on international 
matters, and usually so successfully that all 
of reading Mexico notes his daily opinion in 
Excelsior, a leading morning paper, which has 
the advantage that, after having presented 
you with a front-page like any other in the 
world nowadays, calculated to curdle the 
cream in your coffee, you get an editorial page 
with Quezadadismos that send you off to work 
laughing. 

Isn’t there a Nobel, Pulitzer or something 
adequate for this kind of contribution to mu- 
tual understanding and good cheer, or any 
way the sanity of nations? 



















































































NATIONAL 
PANORAMA 


LATIN AMERICAN 
IN THE MAKING 


As released to MTM by 
The Bureau of Economic Research of the 
Nacional Financiera, S. A. 


COMMON MARKET 


The working group of experts named by 
the Economic Commission for Latin America 
laid down the bases for a possible agreement 
on a Common Market for Latin America at 
their second meeting held in Mexico City, 
February 16-27. The expert’s ideas will be 
passed on by Government representatives at 
the forthcoming ECLA meeting in Panama 
next May. 

According to the experts, the arrangement 
would start out as a free trade area and gradu- 
ally turn into a customs union. (In a free 
trade area, as in a customs union, trade bar- 
riers among the participating countries are 
abolished but each country retains its indi- 
vidual tariff in regard to countries outside the 
area; in a customs union, there is a common 
external tariff.) 

During the first 10-year stage, duties would 
be substantially reduced and other restrictions 
eliminated on the exchange of raw materials 
—with some exceptions in the case of agri- 
cultural products—, capital goods and inter- 
mediate goods with a fast growing demand. 
Barriers on manufactured consumers’ goods 
would be reduced more gradually, allowing 
for slower adjustment of specialized industries 
already in existence. 

The lesser developed countries would receive 
preferential treatment by way of permitting 
them higher average tariffs in the first 10-year 
period. The stage of development would be 
measured by the degree to which home pro- 
duction could potentially replace imports and 
by the country’s possibilities of becoming ex- 
porters of manufactures. 

The common market is aimed at including 
all of Latin America, but an initial arrange- 
ment may be made by a group of countries 
provided that all countries in the area are 
invited to participate in the initial negotiations 
and others may join later on specified bases. 

Two or more countries may agree on con- 
cessions not necessarily to be extended auto- 
matically to all members, and countries may 
accord on matters not specifically covered by 
the general agreement, such as border trade 
and common use of natural resources. 

The common market would also require a 
payments union to facilitate multilateral set- 
tlements among members and provision would 
need to be made for extension of short and 
medium term credits to promote trade ex- 
pansion. 
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ows and Comment 


The first money used in Mexico after the 
Spaniards came over was a rudimentary cur- 
rency made by filling the quill of a bird’s 
feather with gold, silver, or copper. These 
were valued by their weight, or, in Spanish, 
“peso”. 

The peso’s prestige has had its ups and 
downs over the centuries, but it now is as 
solid, or more so, than ever in history. The 
reason: two recent ‘ongterm, low-interest loans 
totaling 190-million dollars have been made 
available to Mexico in the form of a $100 
million Eximbank and 90-million line of credit 
from the International Monetary Fund. 

This money raises Mexico’s dollar reserves 
to a record 625-million, which bolsters not 
only the peso but Mexico’s general financial 
condition as far as both foreigners and Mexi- 
cans are concerned. For one, the government 
promises that the revord reserves will mean a 
drop in interest rates, which may offer the 
greatest incentive Mexico’s flowering economy 
has ever had. 


The next cheerful item of springtime news 
was an official renort from the Banco de Me- 
xico verifying what most businessmen down 
here had already suspected: that Mexico didn’t 
recess along with the United States and a 
good many other countries in 1958. 

Far from receding, the report showed, the 
country’s gross national product went up exact- 
ly four percent last year, which was no mean 
accomplishment in the face of general low 
tides in the world economy along with lower 
prices and restrictive quotas on some of Mex- 
ico’s most vital export products. 

Private construction, showed a decline last 
year of 1.7 per cent, and mining 2.2 per cent. 
But the rest of the picture was on the plus 
side: Farming, ranching, forestry and fishing 
were up 9.7 per cent; petroleum bounced up 
an incredible 14 per cent; electric output, 
7.6 per cent; manufacturing 3.9 per cent, and 
communications, 3 per cent. 

Mexican financial circles have particular 
reason to be happy with the solid state of 
business Jast year, The 4 per cent increase in 


the national product was a healthy jump 
ahead of the big 3.1 population increase that 
Mexico registers each year —a situation that 
is difficult enough to keep up with, let alone 


surpass, 


Mexico has another aerial link with Europe. 
Guest Aerovias México has begun what will 
ultimately be a thrice-weekly service to Lis- 
bon, Madrid, and Paris, by way of Miami. 
The Mexican line is using DC-6 equipment 
and will later convert to DC-7C. Maintenance 
of the planes on the other side of the water 
is being handled by the Scandinavian Air- 
ways System. 

This makes four air lines running services 
from Mexico to Europe. The others are Cu- 
bana de Aviacién, Air France, and KLM. 


The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations holds its spring meeting this 
month in Mexico, from the 7th to the 2lst. 
Except for once in Chile, the Council has al- 
ways met either in New York or Geneva. 
Coming down for the occasion is UN secretary 
general Dag Hammarskjold. 
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Railroad passengers coming into Mexico 
City will step off the train into the most 
modern terminal in this Hemisphere. Just put 
into service is the new five-million-dollar, 
wing-roofed structure that has been built on 
the site of the old Buenavista station in down- 
town Mexico City. 

The modernistic concrete-and-glass termi- 
nal is built to handle up to 10,000 passengers 
a day, most of them going and coming from 
other points in Mexico. The new station also 
handles trains from the U. S, border. 





Zapata (ior) 


Just forty years ago on the tenth of this month, a power- 
ful and courageous backwoods rebel named General Emi- 
liano Zapata fell into a trap. Asked to parade his troops 
hefore federal authorities, he rode his white horse proudly 
in front of the reviewing platform and then heard, too late, 
the federal order to fire. He was cut down from all sides, 
along with a good part of his army. Zapata lived on in 
legend as the roughest, toughest, and possibly the most 
idealistic fighter Mexico has ever produced. For photos 
and facts on this amazing man, see page 18. 


Symphony Qorh) 


Mexico’s National Symphony Orchestra, garlanded from an 
enormously successful world tour that started in Brussels 
and finished in Texas and counted stops at practically every 
point in between, opens its spring season back home this 
month. Guest conductors will share the podium with direc- 
tor Luis Herrera de la Fuente in what promises to be an 
energetic and exciting season for music lovers in Mexico. 
This is not unusual. Since the orchestra was formed 30 
years ago by Carlos Chavez as Latin America’s first sym- 
phony, it has blazed a consistent trail in the musical world, 
offering international premieres of a total of 88 works, ma- 
ny by Mexican and Latin American composers. The list of 
guest conductors over the years reads like a Who’s Who in 
world music: Stravinsky, Hindemith, Milhaud, Copland, 
Ansermet, Beecham, Monteux, Stokowsky, and Mitropoulous. 


Cousbig. Fairs (5¢h) 


‘The quickening pulse of Spring in Mexico carries along with 
it a let-’er-rip spirit that finds its best outlet in the country fair. 
Practically every city and village in the provinces sprouts awnings 
and bazaars and spinning ferris wheels as a logical setting for 
fireworks and flower-throwing, horse contests and cockfights The 
fairest fair of all busts out in Aguascalientes on April 20, when 
for fifteen days and nights the populace pays gay tribute to San 
Marcos, the patron saint of a small garden plaza which naturally 
forms the hub for the most festive whoop-de-do of Springtime 
in Mexico. 








EVERY TREE 
A SCHOOL 


.... The phrase is taken seriously 
in Mexico, where a mammoth new 
education drive is on to erase illit- 
eracy. Behind the plan is Torres 
Bodet, an experienced educator and 
| poet....and public relations man. 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO covers a span 


ra "> v a 


of every class and age group in the land. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS are still urgently lacking in Mexico. Some school-less communities, as below, hold classes in the shade of a tree. 


‘ 





(Editor’s note: Pulling itself up from an 
underdeveloped to a self-sustaining country, 
Mexico has had to battle the familiar enemies 
of poverty, misery, and ignorance. In its ima- 
ginative fight for education, Mexio has be- 
come a model of underdeveloped countries te 
everywhere. The following story, first in a rua °, 
series on Mexico’s social development, deals ta fh an | - 
with the country’s efforts to make every Mexi- , a C19 
can a lettered Mexican.) .., oor. 
Historically, Mexico had a good. running ; 
start on education. The first institute of high- 
er learning on the North American continent 
was established here, in 1553. 
It was quickly followed by other universi- 
ties, most of them open not only to the sons 
of the Conquistadores but to the Indians as 
well, with courses taught in Nahuatl and Oto- 
mi. Colleges for women were established, 
military and technical schools opened. The 
great hunger for learning was beginning to 
spread to the masses. 
But the progress of education in Mexico 
was disrupted by the wars of Independence, 
the Texas War, the French occupation, and the 
various internal upheavals of the 19th century. 
Still, by the time Porfirio Diaz became Pres- 
ident of the Republic, there were 5,000 prima- 
ry schools in Mexico, and some 20,000 children 
were receiving an education. During his 
reign, the first kindergarten was established. 
In 1909, the last pre-revolutionary year, Diaz 
spent a record seven million pesos on edu- 
cation. 
But then the ten-year Revolution broke out 
and Mexico was again thrown into chaos. 
Fighting, hunger, death and disease were the 
order of the day. 


“> —, 





(continued on page 24) 


(IMAGINATIVE PLANNING and unexpected artistic touches set Mexican schools apart and make pilot studies for school build- 
ers from other countries. Below, National Teachers College in Mexico, designed by Mario Pani. 




























An inimitable torero 

adds new zest to one se 
of the oldest forms of " 
bull fighting . 





Carlos Arruza, Mexico’s world famed bullfight- 
er, is a good example of the axiom that you can 
take the man out of the Plaza, but you can’t take 
the Plaza out of the man. This year he came out of “ 
six years of retirement to make his Mexico City 
debut as a rejoneador, fighting the bull from horse- 
back. 


Arruza formally retired from his successful ca- 
reer as a matador in 1952, and decided to dedicate 
himself to the raising of the brave bulls on his 
ranch, Pastejé, near Toluca. Thus resolved, his life 
took on the proportions of any serious cattle rancher, 
-with the difference that his bulls are destined for 
the “moment of truth” instead of the nacking house. 
Maybe that is why he changed, or maybe it’s be- 
cause a man keens remembering those dramatic Sun- “S 
day afternoons when he faced both bull and crowd. ia | 








His first interest in rejoneamiento began with 
a few practice passes at the ranch, and developed 
in earnest when he bought seven trained horses in . t 
Portugal at an average of $5,000 apiece. These 
horses are of a breed similar to the Quarter horse 
with a strong infusion of Arab blood. 


“ 


hg 


In Portugal, the home of rejoneamiento> the 
stock is called Peninsular. Each animal is trained to 
the perfection of a dancer, and in general sense he 
is used as the cape in this spectacle because he oS 
provokes the bull, and then deftly pivots out of his Peay! 
path when charged. Due to their sensitive tem- a 
Jerament, a limit of ten minutes is all each horse il 
can stand in the ring. Consequently, Arruza has to 
pack a retinue of horses into an especially con- 
structed truck each time he goes to.a corrida. 


es, 
Since his initial appearance in Nogales, the bd 
Mexican Cyclone has made a record of 100 corridas wie 
in Spain, Fortugal, France and Mexico as a rejo- 

neador. He adds individuality to his performances 

by killing the bull on foot. Other rejoneadores usual- 

ly turn the job over to a novillero. 


Arruza himself is modestly inclined to regard 


his new role as an escane valve or a rather costly ® ~ 
hobby, and still insists that he is retired except for ee 
an occasional benefit performance as a matador, rer? 
and “those don’t count.” His plans for this year, . 

however, include frequent local rejoneando book- . 
eR ; ; : oP) 
ings in which he hopes to bring some Mexican “ ~ 
horses into play. , 


BULLFIGHTING gets in the blood; Arruza makes a playful 
pass above, dog substituting for toro. 





MAN AND HORSE must be lightning fast to miss the 
horns and still plant the ‘‘rejon'’ (small spear.) 
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Mexico's gardens bloom the whole year around but April is an especially explosive month. 
Flowers and trees are at their glorious best, as a visit to some of these gardens shows. 


OLD AND NEW in Mexico City gardens. Above is part of the huge DOLORES DEL RIO'S colonial-style mansion is set in a big, beautifully 
old garden in Casa Alvarado in Coyoacén. Below, garden of ballpoint- calm old garden with its huge lawn, below, where haphazard trees 
pen king Milton Reynolds has its own putting green. and shrubs seem natural and well-ordered. 





OUT IN PEDREGAL practically every garden has a colorin tree, which the Aztecs called cempoatixochitl. its red flower can bloom any time. 








The Attila of the South was the 
name given to Emiliano Zapata, 
the small landowners’ champion 
who died violently, but still lives 
on in legend. 


HIS PEASANT FOLLOWERS gathered around him, Zapata in this old photo is shown in his characteristic hot, rifle ever ready. 


SOMBER PORTRAIT (right) was taken of Emiliano Zapata in the early days of his wo 

to restore land to the peasants. Another old photograph, center, in which the gloss 

negative plate has cracked, shows Zapata with his brother Eufemio (dark sombrero 

Both have their hands instinctively at the draw. Lower photo shows Zapatistas pcroc: 
ing in Cuernavaca. 








By Elsa Larralde 


On moonlit nights, say the simple folk who 
live in the small mountain towns of Morelos 
state, you can still hear the ghostly pound of 
hooves on the narrow country lanes and 
there are those who swear they have actually 

seen the huge white charger with the rider 

bent low and his broad sombrero flying in 
the night wind. 

The ghost belongs to Emiliano Zapata, an 
idealistic, naive, blustering, profane, and cou- 
rageous backwoods leader who added his own 
bit to the Revolution by trying to overthrow 
the big land-owners and give the soil back 
to the men who tilled it. 

Zapata was killed in April of 1919 —just 40 
years ago this month—in a heavy-handed bit 
of treachery. “To make sure that everybody 
knew he was dead, federal authorities he- 
headed his riddled corpse, put the head on 
the pummel of his saddle, and walked his 
familiar white horse with its grisly cargo 
through every village and town in Morelos. 

But Zapata was made of legendary stuff 
and his spirit just couldn’t be killed off so 
simply. 


(continued on page 23) 





Choose Your Weapons 


Abel Quezada, Mexico’s leading 
cartoonist, takes on ali comers 
and usually leaves them smiling 


AT S EA Por ABEL QUEZADA 
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NOW THAT WE WON A CLAIM IN OUR CHICKEN 
RAISING INDUSTRY IT'S THE OPINION OF THE 

U.S. THAT RUSSIA SHOULD LEARN FROM 
Us. NO, NEVER | WE NO SOONER A- 
CHIEVE ’ SUCCESS WITH THE HELP OF 


ovR HENS , ere THEY WANT TO OUTSTRIP US. 


CONeRESO 
pe 


AVICULTORE 


AverTomo 
RACIONAL 


BESIDES, THEY MIGHT CATCH ONE OF 


HENS AND WREST HER SECRET FROM 


THE ROOSTER HAS 
ALREADY CONFESSED. NOW 
LAY, OR 1. PURGE You, 





BETTER LET 
as] THE RUSSIANS 
* § : CONTINVE WITH 
. } THEIR TRIED 
AND “TROE 
METHODS FOR 
MAKING THE 
HENS LAY. 
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WE DON'T WANT OUR VICTORY IN THE AVi- 
CULTURE CONGRESS TO BE STAINED WITH 
THE BLOOD OF INNOCENT HENS. 


by Alardo Prats 


A tall, timid young man with dark and melancholy eyes who 
had recently arrived in the jungle of New York from the desert 
of Chihuahua was able to subsist for several months on apples 
and bread. 

Such ascetic fare seems more suitable for an ancient hermit, 
and not for an impetuous young Mexican, but he was sustained 
by a single ambition —to conquer New York. 

Armed with a few simple elements, pen, pencil, and paper, 
he counted in his talent and the opportunity to present his 
drawings of ingenuous little figures to someone that mattered. 
The few people who did see Abel Quezada’s cartoons during that 
time were left perplexed. What was he trying to say? Was this 
the work of a master of humor and irony or the scrawlings of a 
schoolboy? 

Each day Quezada sallied forth from his drab room to the 
offices of magazines, newspapers and publicity agencies, but his 
anticipations of something that would later capture the admira- 


tion of thousands of people were still unfulfilled. Between blows, 
uncertainties and disappointments, however his talent began to 
mature. 

It then happened that Abel Quezada took part in a contest 
sponsored by a publicity company, and was awarded the first 
prize. The young artist who had lived on bread and apples 
won $1,000. 

A thousand dollars in 1947 was a lot of money, and for one 
month he spent wildly and lived freely. The high point of his 
purchases was a loud yellow shirt which represented the sum- 
mit of his clothing ambitions. 

He returned to Mexico with his yellow shirt and the remain- 
ing handful of the money he had won. His conquest of New 
York had been partially made. 

A year later he had another —more successful— fling in Man- 
hattan. For several years he was director of a small advertising 
agency. The big city was now fully conquered. 


“WE MUST FIGHT FOR A FREE MOON" 


UP TO NOW NO ONE HAS GIVEN CREDIT 
TO THE RUSSIANS FOR LAUNCHING THE 
FIRST ARTIFICIAL SATELLITE.... 


WE MUST REME 
BER THAT is 


TO THE MOONS 
AND IF WE DONT (5) 
TAKE THIS STEP.. : 


IMPORTANT NOTE * THESE 
ARE LuNa-TICs, (VOT 
YUCA-TECS 


IF THE RUSSIANS MAKE THE MOON A COIMMUN- 
IST STATE,IT WILL CEASE BEING ROMANTIC. 








AND IF,AS 
KRUSCHEV SAYS 
OUR JET PLANES 


WILL BE MUSEUM 
PIECES..... 











THEN THE ONLY WAY WE CAI LigeRare 
E MOON 1S TO SEND “SUPERMAN“AND 
SUPERIMOUSE" TO THE RESCUE. 
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When Quezada came back to his country in 1950 it was to 
marry Yolanda Rueda. This, plus the subsequent arrival of two 
children, changed the impenitent Bohemian into an orderly fami-. 
ly man. He began to publish cartoons for a few magazines and 
newspapers, and in 1956 he began working for Ultimas Noticias 
and the Excelsior. . 

Since then, thousands of readers await Quezada’s daily quip, 
always sure to be a timely combination of sharp wit, sarcastic 
humor, and profound human tenderness. He has created several 
representative personalities of contemporary Mexican society to 
interpret the country’s politics, ideas, activities. At the same time 
they act as a medium to criticize the shortcomings of local and 
international societies. 

As important as the caricatures are the brief and cutting 
texts in Quezada’s work. He thus follows a Mexican custom set 
by the engravers and cartoonists of the late 18th century, the most 
representative of whom was Posada. Quezada has perfected this 
art, giving it an expression and accent easily understood through- 
out the world. 

His ambitions? “To feel the palpitations and unrest of the 
people and to express them in the terms of the majority, whose 
views are generally the same as mine. I hope that my work 
always carries a little truth in it.” 

Contrary to general belief, Quezada is not a wealthy man. His 
income covers his expenses and those of a ranch in Tamaulipas 
that he inherited from his parents. When he speaks of this ranch, 
his eyes shine. “At heart I am a rancher,” he says, “slightly 
frustrated.” 


“THE UNBLEMISHED"” 


THE TEN YEAR HISTORY IN THE.LIFE 
OF A DICTATOR: PEREZ JIMENEZ. 


1952 


USURPATION 
OF POWER. 


1957 


REELECTION 
EITHER “YES OR NO: 











Mexico is assuming a new 
role as leader and inter- 
preter of Latin America. 
Here's why: 


By Daniel James 


“In less than fifty years we can attain that 
result [a population of 50 million], and when 
we do, it is certain that our national destiny 
will not be what now appears to be our mani- 
fest destiny”. 

These words were published exactly fifty 
years ago this month by a remarkably pro- 
phetic Mexican thinker, Andrés Molina Enri- 
quez, in his definitive study Our Great Na- 
tional Problems. Today, while Mexico has 
not yet reached the 50-million population that 
Molina Enriquez envisaged (but is close to 
doing so), she has begun to realize the “mani- 
fest destiny” that he half-preached and half- 
prophesied. For the transcendental, if not im- 
mediately apparent, result of the Acapulco 
meeting of Presidents Eisenhower and Lépez 
Mateos in February is that Mexico emerged 
from it the leader of Latin America. 

Thus the Acapulco meeting has been cha- 
racterized as an “interview between the Unit- 
ed States and. Latin America,” not the United 
States and Mexico. The phrase belongs to 
the former President of Costa Rica, José Fi- 
gueres, whose influence extends far beyond his 
own country. Undoubtedly his view is widely 
held for the issues raised at Acapulco —such 
as cotton, coffee; lead-zinc —were not, after 
all, peculiarly Mexican; and Eisenhower’s 
pledge. to help resolve them will benefit not . 
only Mexico but ot'«r Latin American _re- 
publics. 

The United States itself has dramatically 
supported the view that Mexico is the leader 
of Latin America. What other construction 
can be placed upon the parade to Mexico of 
the three most powerful North Americans in 
a matter of three months, and on the heels of 
in the visit of Lépez Mateos to the United 
States? ~ 

Mexico is the only Latin American republic 
that President Eisenhower has paid a state 
visit too, and he has done so twice since he 
took office in 1953. (His trip to Panama in 
1956 doesn’t count, as he went to attend the 
meeting of “American Presidents.)*~And his 
reception of Lépez Mateos on U. S: soil makes * 
the second time that he has met with Mexi- 
co’s new chief executive in two months. 

The parade of northern VIPs to Mexico 





started late last November when Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson, who is often 
termed the second most important man in 
Washington, conferred with Lopez Mateos in 
Acapulco. The encounter was significant for 
two reasons. 

First, it opened up a pipeline b:tween the 
Lépez Mateos regime and the majurity party 
to the north, which has its obvicus benefits 
fer Mexico during the twilight of the Lisen. 
hower Republican Administration. Second, it 
stimuated rivalry between Democrats and 
Republicans ter Mexican —and ultimately Lat- 
in American— affections, 

Consequently, when Lopez Mateos was inau- 
gurated on December Ist “ke Republicans 
could not do less, after Johnsin, than to send 
down for it a leader of the highest c.. iber. 
And so they dispatched southward n«ne oh- 
er than Secretary of State Dulles himself, ai 
ready a very sick man, and a star-studded 
delegation which included Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower and several important Senators. 

Then came President Eisenhower. Then 
the prompt return call of Lépez Mateos. 

Why all this attention to Mexico? 

The United States, it appears, is beginning 
to recognize that no Latin American country 
is as important to it as its contiguous southern 
neighbor. Latin America, on the other hand, 
apparently regards its northernmost outpost in 
the same way. The reasoning on both sides 
is similar. 

Latin Americans and North Americans alike 
are struck, to begin with, by Mexico’s pheno- 
menal rise from an underdeveloped state into 
a semi-industrial one in the dozen or so short 
years since World War II. They are no less 
impressed by the fact that Mexico has simul- 
taneously accomplished the feat of diversify- 
ing her economy —an object of particular ad- 
miration in a region where one-crop econo- 
mies are the rule. Since Mexico is the only 
Latin American country that can be called 
semi-industrialized and economically diversi- 
fied, she alone possesses the material basis for 
continental leadership. 

But still more impressive, to observers north 
and south, is that Mexico alone among the 
Latin American republics has also achieved 
political stability and made real progress to- 
ward democracy. Mexico is literally the only 
southern republic that has not experienced a 
revolt or coup in nearly four decades —com- 
pare this record with the continual upheavals 
which have been taking place nearly every- 
where else in Latin America, including such 
big countries as Argentina and Brazil, in re- 
cent years. This means that Mexico, which 
can now boast a whole generation that knows 
nothing but orderly and peaceful government, 
is unique in possessing the political basis, 
along with the economic, for Latin American 
leadership. 


Now a decided shift in Mexican thinking 
seems to be taking place. “Why not accept 
the leadership which Latin America has al- 
ways offered us?” asks the noted Mexican 
philosopher, Dr. Leopoldo Zea. “Why not in- 
deed?” more and more Mexicans are echoing. 

Mexico appears to be in an ideal position 
to exercise such leadership. On the one hand, 
she has acquired the internal strength neces- 
sary to support her claim to that leadership. 
On the other hand, she appears to have the 
unanimous backing of the peoples to the north 
and the south, both. And as if history could 
not have chosen a better time to fulfill Molina 
Enriquez’ prophecy about her “manifest desti- 
ny,” Mexico has in President Lépez Mateos 
the leader perhaps best suited to be the in- 
strument of its fulfillment. 

The President himself served notice of his 
ntention to play that 10le when he devoted 
the very first part of his Inaugural Address to 
“International Policy,” and after nledging that 
Mexico would participate “ever mor: intense- 
ly” in the Organization of Amezie:n States, 
added: 

“In America, which is our natura) compass, 
we have it. opportunity to do mee, much 
more, than in any other part of the world, to 
lend reality to the kind of [mutual] as.is- 
tance which we conceive of fundamentally as 
a guarantee of real solidarity among our peo- 
ples.” 

Should the United States fear Mexican lJead- 
ership of Latin America? 

There would be something to fear if Mexico 
regarded it as her mission to lead a Latin 
American bloc against the United States. But 
no responsible Mexican conceives of that as 
her mission —and it will be the task of the 
United States, of course, as well as of Mexi- 
can leadership to make it both unnecessary 
and impossible. 

Rather, Mexico is cut out for the role of 
bridge between the United States and Latin 
America. No Latin .country is better equipped 
than Mexico, owing to her long border and 
long direct contact with North Americans, to 
interpret the United States to Latin America. 
At the same time, and for similar reasons, no 
Latin country is better equipped to interpret 
Latin America to the United States. 

Acapulco could mark the beginning of a 
new epoch in inter-American relations which 
will draw all parts of the Western Hemisphere 
closer together into a strong, unified American 
family of nations. A family, Molina Enriquez 
urged, which would stand together against 
any European or Asian aggressor. 
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Zapata 


(continued from page 18) 

Son of a poor peasant, Emiliano had bitter 
childhood recollections of the land-grabbing 
Porfirio Diaz regime, and as he grew into a 
sturdy youth with night-black eyes and saw 
even more land wrenched away from the peo- 
ple, he became a militant and adored leader 
of the landless peons and rancheros. “Land 
and Liberty” was his slogan. 

Federal troops moved against him, and af- 
ter a bloody skirmish the Zapatistas moved 
back into the hills. They continued their war- 
fare with a vengeance, and in the name of 
justice they burned and destroyed and looted 
and killed without mercy. 

In the closing days of the Revolution, Za- 
pata was invited to join the federal forces and 
in the accounting of troops was asked to 
parade his forces before Colonel Jesis Maria 
Guajardo on April 10, 1919. When he rode 
into the patio of the Chimomeca hacienda, the 
order was given to “Fire!” and hidden rifle- 
men cut him down from all sides. 

Zapata was a growth of the soil he loved 
so well. He was uncouth and his vocabulary 
as peppered with imprecations. Some of his 
letters illustrate the point: 

“I am certain”, he wrote to General Fran- 
cisco Naranjo in 1912, “that what I am fight- 
ing for and defending is something just and 
humanitarian, and all these difficulties that 
are creeping; around us are due to that ... 
... Madero, who isn’t man enough to 
Another runs: “Many times I have been of- 
fered great sums of money to abandon my 
cause, but no ... is going to buy 


Every year on the date of his death, orators 
step forward to praise Zapata’s principles. 
His black sombrero and short jacket heavily 
embroidered with silver thread are on reverent 
display in the Cuernavaca museum. This “At- 
tila of the South,” as he was known was un- 
like his namesake in one important respect. 
The weeds did not wither under Emiliano’s 
feet; on the contrary, his agrarian theories 
helped restore farming to farmers, not only 
in the state of Morelos but all over Mexico. 
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EVERY TREE... 


(continued from page 11) 


But even with all of this disruption, revo- 
lutionists continued to move education ahead. 
In 1914, the first nucleus of rural schools had 
been established, with an enrollment of 10,000 
pupils. By 1924, the number had risen to 
65,000. 

Picking up the pieces of the revolution- 
torn country left little time for serious school 
projects. Illiteracy was so rampant that only 
one Mexican out of two knew how to read 
and write. 

‘ In 1940, when Manuel Avila Camacho be- 
came President, he picked a Minister of Edu- 


cation who had just the qualities that Mexico 
needed to tackle this nagging problem: Jaime 
Torres Bodet, poet, writer, teacher, wise in 
organization and promotion. 

Picking up and improving on the “Each 
One Teach One” idea that had been started a 
short time before in South America, Torres 
Bodet sold Mexico on an all-out attempt to 
eradicate illiteracy. 

Considering it a patriotic move, matrons 
taught their servants how to read and write 
after the day’s chores; blackboards were hung 
up on street corners in impromptu “class- 
rooms”; schools maintained night courses for 
grownups; wrinkled hands learned the unfam- 
iliar feel of a pencil; school children taught 
parents how to put words on paper. 

The campaign set the pace, and in justice 
to subsequent administrations Mexico con- 


tinued with monumental school-building and 
teacher-training programs. Such magnificent 
projects as the new University City were com- 
pleted, and every Presidential term was stud- 
ded with inauguration ceremonies of schools 
—from modest one-room village units to 
streamlined plants in the bigger cities. 

Still, education lagged behind the country’s 
spectacular population growth (3.1 per cent a 
year). A new awakening was needed, and 
when President Adolfo Lépez Mateos was in- 
augurated last December he pledged an all- 
out campaign against ignorance. 

It was no hollow promise. He pushed through 
a record 250-million-dollar educational bud- 
get, and for his Minister of Education he 
produced just the man for the big job ahead: 


Jaime Torres Bodet, back for his second term 
and as full of workable ideas as he was in 
the 1940s. 

His first move was to get the President to 
appoint a special citizens committee made up 
of teachers, bankers, statisticians. Purpose: 
to study the feasibility of putting private mon- 
ey in the educational program that he hopes 
will give classroom space to every child in 
Mexico. At the moment, three-million Mexi- 
can children have no school to go to. 

Besides the lack of classrooms and teachers, 
Mexico must figure how to reach the several 
million natives who speak no Spanish. Seven- 
hundred thousand people speak only the Na- 
huat] (Aztec) tongue. In Yucatan and adjoin- 
ing states, 300,000 speak Mayan. Thousands 
of others speak Mixteca, Otomi, and other In- 
dian languages. 


It’s a big job, but it’s being tackled by the 
right men. Never before has the Secretaria 
de Educacién been so active. The two enor- 
mous patios in the interior of the building, 
enlivened by Diego Rivera frescos, are teem- 
ing with people. Professors, deans, rural 
townsmen bring their aspirations, needs and 
petitions with them. New offices are being 
readied, the big, two-block building is getting 
an addition, furniture is being moved, and 
over the incessant drone of conferences is the 
sound of hammering and the whine of buzz 
saws. Everywhere you hear the name of To- 
rres Bodet, and the repetition of his phrase: 
“If need be, we'll make every tree a school. 
Education is every Mexican’s birthright.” 





MTM suggests: eG 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF MEXICO 
by Elsa Larralde 


Published by J. B. Lippencott 
A book that covers Mexico from the time of 
the Aztecs to the present day, including 
customs, national problems, history, fiestas, 
etc. 


$3.00 dollars in U. S. 


1959 HANDBOOK FOR THE 
FOREIGN INVESTOR 
IN MEXICO 


38 pesos in Mexico 


by John Morris Ryan 


A definitive guide to Mexican commerce for 
English speaking busi 

$3.00 dollars in U. S. 30 pesos in Mexico 

These books may be ordered through Mexico 


This Month 





Send check or money order. 


Atenas 42-601 
& ® Mexico 6, D. F., 
Mexico. 
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+ Attractive modern rooms, suites, or bungalows. Semi-Olympic pool — golden 


year-’round climate — unforgettable view — trips to ancient ruins of Mitla and 
Monte Alban — Oaxaca City’s colonial, charm —and... good food. 


HOTEL Vrextotrca_ 





“ OAXACA’S NEWEST AND FINEST HOTEL” 


Address: Km. 545 Oaxaca, Oax., México Telephone: Oaxaca 73 

















The New First Class and Convenient Hotel mn 
100 rooms and suites 


wee RESTAURANT - BAR - NIGHTCLUB 
oa GARAGE & VALET SERVICE 


Located in the main business and attrac- 0 
tion center of town, one block away trom be eee | 
the Retorma Boulevard. 

Pesos 


Pesos 
ae Single: $100.00 


Double: $125.00 
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Exquisite styling, 
a superb finish 
and such a bargain too... 


in the READY-TO-WEAR ORIGINALS by 


y 
Varisa Ruby 
— AP... City 


Niza 45 











These listings are made for the ben- 
efit of our readers and are not ads. 


All ads are clearly indicated as such. 











For the garden, indoor or outdoor, country- 
club size or window-box type, flowers and 
plants are available in any number of nurse- 
ries, most of them out in Insurgentes. A list- 
ing of these could be endless, but we eSpecial- 
ly recommend the following: 


JARDIN CORTES, Insurgentes 1261, tel. 
24-76.28. Japanese dwarf trees a specialty. 


JARDIN ENCANTO, Insurgentes 1579, tel. 
24-74-72. Every kind of plant imaginable, 
including things like tulips and daffodils. 


MATSUMOTO, Colima 92, Colonia Roma, tel. 
14-25-86. Again, everything you have ever 
dreamed of in the flower and plant line ... 
rubber plants, split-leaf philodendron, cycla- 
men, gladiolas, chrysanthemums, roses, car- 
nations, gloxinias, anthuriums, lilies of the 
valley, and an incredible variety of tuberous 
dounle, triple, and fringed begonias, as well 
a» « complete collection of orchids. 


If you don’t want to bother to grow them, 
but just want to buy them, there are flowers 
in ali the markets. There are also florists on 
every street corner, almost, and in most of 


the hotels. 


Having bought your flowers and plants, you 
will naturaily want some furniture for your 
garden. Of this, there is an infinite variety, 
some of it shockingly expensive, some of it 
amazingly reasonable. Nearly all the reason- 
able ones, most of which feature the tubular 
aluminum or steel type of furniture with plas- 
tic strips, are out on Insurgentes, and a brief 
listing follows: 


MUEBLES MILLER, Insurgentes Sur 688, tel. 
23-16-21. Noteworthy because they have lo- 
cally-made umbrellas both with and 
without tables ... at quite a reasonable 
price. 


MUEBLES JISA, Insurgentes Sur 1580, tel. 
24-77-33. 
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CHANEL 


The most treasured name in perfume 
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Spanish-Specking 
EXECUTIVES 


For Stateside or Foreign Service Reliable, 
Experienced Persons 
To Fill That Vacant Desk 


Contact: HARRY WRIGHT 
Executive Placement Service 
Xola 525 Mexico City 
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INDUSTRIAS LANDGRAVE, Insurgentes Sur 
1196, tel. 24-85-46. 

COLOR-ALUMEX, Insurgentes 535-A, tel. 
11-84-71. 

TLAQUEPAQUE, S. A., Luis Moya 49-bis, 
tel. 12-70-74 and 21-28-68. Mahogany and 
palm-weave, for the terrace rather than the 
garden. 


More expensive. and even up into the as- 
tronomical, are the following: 

CASA Y JARDIN, Prado Sur 425, tel. 
20-10-35 —Monte Ararat 220, tel. 20-10-09. 
Not furniture, exactly, but a mouth-watering 
assortment of accessories for the terrace and 
garden. Most exciting: an iron barbecue 
stove on which twelve or more steaks or 
chickens may be barbecued. It has a rolling 
lid, which may be closed down for smoking 
(special instructions are included); also a 
wooden combination chopping-block and 
serving table at one side. This charming 
adjunct to garden or terrace entertaining 
rolls out on rubber-tired wheels, is not as 
expensive as it sounds, and would be the 
solution to out-door dining if you did not 
have, or want to build, a barbecue pit or 
grill. Incidentally, you could even cook 
things on the grill such as pots of beans, 
boiled corns and such ... the area is really 
spacious, There is a smaller, barrel-shaped 
job that is called, appropriately, Old 
Smokey, which looks as if it would be fun 
for the kids to cook hamburgers and hot 
dogs on. Utensils, such as long-handled 
forks and such, are available here. So are 


skewers, of varying lengths, for every kind 
of kebab or kabob. Also those long-handled 
steak broilers that you can use over an 
open fire. Cast-iron frying pans in varying 
sizes, the real old-fashioned kind, and a 
cast-iron kettle, caught my eye, as did giant- 
size salt shakers and pepper mills of walnut, 
and mustard and salad-dressing bottles of 
squeezable plastic. And for the final touch 
of service on the terrace» or even in the 
house ... individual stand and tray combi- 
nations which would certainly simplify mat- 
ters considerably if you ran out of table 
space or if people wanted to scatter. 


BRIONES: Perhaps the best-known of the 


mass-production furniture providers, Briones 
has showrooms at strategic points all over 
town. There is one out on Insurgentes; 
more readily available is the one at Floren- 
cia, on the corner of Londres. Here the 
outstanding piece is a table seating six, 
which is suitable for the terrace rather than 
the garden ... the table-top is laminated 
formica; the chairs are brass-finished steel 
in a delightful design, with plastic and foam 
rubber seats. This showroom also has small 
round faintly barrel-shaped chairs in plas- 
tic and foam rubber, with wrought-iron or 
brass-finish legs. 

Mazarick 51, Polanco: Here is an assort- 
ment of garden furniture, although they also 
carry the terrace nieces shown at Florencia. 
Round bamboo chairs, like a deep sugar 
scoop, have wrought-iron legs and are amaz- 
ingly comfortable. White iron  chaises 


(ith the man who's been there 


HOTEL 
Victoria 


TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibb: 


Owners and Managers 








Mail your personal check or money order 
for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter American 
Tourist Bureau of Information. 
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A New Way to Travei 


300-poge pocket guidebook With the mos? up-to-date travel information What you need to 
know about: @ Climate and conditions @ Transportation @ Accommodations end food 
@ Customs regulations @ Sightseeing @ Maps, fo enjoy trip to the fullest. 


And just off the press. “Mon vs. Beast” 
— a 50 cent (U.S.) pocket-book on bull- 
fighting, with illustrations. 

México 19,D. F. 





DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico, 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spring St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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The best of Native Art 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
Jubrez Ne. 44, Mexico, O. F. 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisco. 
A quaranten of fine work 
and authenticily 

















longues are covered with plastic, closely 
woven, in vaguely Scotch plaid designs. 
Chairs to go with round umbrella tables 
have woven backs of. white-painted iron to 
match their frames, and plastic cushions in 
delightful chintz patterns. Umbrellas, with 
round tables or with holders: are in lovely 





One last word about dishes ... CASA Y 
JARDIN have fancy, imported, expensive, but 
beautiful casseroles, with or without candle- 
warmers ... THE MUSEUM OF POPULAR 
ARTS (Museo de Artes Populares) on Ave- 
nida Juarez has an assortment of cazuelas, 
ollas, copper pots, and so on, not to mention 
colors :.. aquamarine, yellow, deep blue the tiny baby braseros on which you can do 

. but they are imported, and the price is individual charcoal broils, or cook tiny ollas 
high. of food. These would be fun to take home, 
and they also sell the cazuelas and the ollas. 


FOR SALE 


Business clearing Approx. $3,000.00 
pesos monthly. Restaurant bar, living 
quarters. Booming resort. Commuting 
distance Mexico City. Reason selling 
own other business demanding full at- 
tention information write Mexico This 
Month. 














DECORAMA: at Havre 10 you will find the 
craziest, most wonderful, most irresistible 
garden or terrace furniture you ever saw. 
If you are building a house, or refurnish- 
ing an old one, don’t buy a thing until you 
have looked at this, because you'll have to 
refurnish the whole house to live up to it. 
Thin wire, painted in delicate ice-cream 
colors) such as pink, pistachio, plumbago, 
yellow and the customary white makes 
Charles Addams-type (or do I mean Mary 
Petty? In any case, THE NEW YORKER) 
chairs with elaborately woven high, high 
backs, round or square tables,. chandeliers 
and tea-carts ... the latter deserving of a 
paragraph exclusively for them. Before I 
get to them, however, I'd like to mention 
that the tables are unique in that they are 
glass-topped, but with intricate and charm- 
ing designs in painted wire under the glass 

the chairs have foam- rubber seats, 
covered in thick cotton fabric ... the chan- 
deliers look like bird cages, in a way, and 
you can fill them with the delightful arti- 
ficial flowers which you can find all over 
Mexico, or put a dish inside and change 
the flowers, fresh, according to your mood 
or decor. 

Here is the paragraph to itself about th: 
tea-cart ... such a really pedestrian word 
for such an incredible piece of furniture! 
This looks like a giant baby carriage: built 
for not less than twins, or possibly triplets 

. a lovely, enormous, curving handle to 
push it by, rubber-tired wheels, layers of 
glass to stand things on, and a sort of deep 
well to stand bottles in ... but especially, 
two of the wheels are so enormous that it 
looks like a paddle-wheel river-boat com- 
bined with a pram. To push it, you need a 
nanny in a blue cape and crisp white uni- 
form, plus a bartender in a starched white 
coat. Really and truly, nothing should stand 
between you and this wonderful piece of 
furniture. Remember, though, that if you 
buy this you should buy the rest of it ... 
table, chairs: chandelier ... in short, the 
works, 








INVESTORS’ MEXICAN LETTER 


High returns? Yes, from Mexico's expanding economy. Subscribers to our authoritative monthly 
airmailed newsletter also receive special studies on: (a.) Legal questions, (b.) Mexican stocks, 
(c.) Business opportunities, and (d.) Taxes. 

Send $5 U.S. for two months trial subscription including your choice of one study listed above. Or 
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FLOWERS ON THE MENU 


Barbara de Zouche Palmer 


If you happen to have a squash crop handy, 
you can make Quesadillas de Flor de Calaba- 
za with the brilliant yellow flowers which are 
gathered in the Spring. A quesadilla is very 
simple to make; take a raw tortilla, fill it 
with tender squash flowers which have been 
cooked in oil or lard with onion and a little 
garlic, and fry the folded tortilla in hot oil 
or lard until it is crisp and brown. The best 
ones have a few slices of green chile serrano 
chopped into the flowers during the cooking. 
You can buy the squash flowers in big bunch- 
es in almost any Mexican market, if you don’t 
happen to grow your own. A tablespoon of 
oil and a tablespoon of chopped onion, and 
one mashed garlic clove, would be about right 
for each cup of flowers. Make plenty of 
these; you'll be amazed at how quickly they 
disappear. 

In Oaxaca, they use the delicate buds called 
puntas de guia to make a soup... in Spring, 
when the squash is flowering and the corn 
ears are forming, these delicious little things 
are gathered, along with the flowers, and 
made into a soup. The recipe is so simple 
you feel sure they must have left something 
out: the buds and flowers are put into briskly 
boiling water, with chopped onion and mashed 
garlic, salt, and a spoonful of tequesquite, 
and cooked until they are tender. A good 
strong dash of chile piquin to color it, and 
there you are. Don’t be alarmed by the word 
tequesquite: actually it is a soda substitute 

. crude earth containing potash, potassium, 
and sodium salts. Plain old bicarbonate will 
do the same. 

A tremendous number of people have taken 
to eating out of doors in Mexico .., taking a 
leaf out of the book of our neighbor to the 
North. 

The difference between these al fresco meals 
and the ones served elsewhere lies, of course, 
in the sauce. The ingredients and processes 
used for barbecuing in Mexico are somewhat 
different from those used north of the border 
... for one thing, a Mexican barbecue never 
has any of that sweet-and-sour flavor produced 
in other countries by the mixing of vinegar 
and sugar and catsup; in Mexico, vinegar is 
used, but the seasoning is apt to be tomato, 
onion, garlic, spices, and a variety of hot 
peppers. Furthermore, there are a number of 
sauces which are served with different sorts 
of barbecue, such as avocado with mutton, 
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and salsa borracha (drunk sauce) with goat. 
The avocado one is simple ... just coarsely 
mashed avocados with chopped tomatoes, 
coarsely chopped onions, mashed garlic to 
taste, slivers of the little green chile serrano, 
and leaves of fresh coriander. The drunk 
sauce can only be made in Mexico, in states 
which have fresh pulque, the fermented juice 
of the maguey cactus plant since it is usually 
made with a variety of chile called mulato 
(very dark red, almost black) and the liquid 
used is pulque. 

A wonderful version of barbecue found in 
Mexico is called Barbacua en Mexiote. To 
make this, have ready a rather thick sauce 
of -tomatoes, onions, garlic, and your favorite 
kind of chile. The red chile piguin is per- 
haps the preferred one, and it so closely re- 
sembles cayenne pepper that you could sub- 
stitute cayenne outside of Mexico. Now cut 
up your meat (preferably pork loin, very 
lean) as if for a stew. Have ready the thin 
sheets of parchment-like inside of the maguey 
leaf which is called Mexiote, put a sturdy 
helping of meat in the middle of it, cover it 
generously with sauce, and tie up the bundle 
with string or with strips of maguey leaf. The 


bundles are then put into a deep cooking pot 
of clay or earthenware, and stood at the back 


-of the fire to simmer for several hours, the 


longer the better. 

For a party of a dozen or so, I should think 
about four pounds of pork would do; in mak. 
ing the sauce be sure to make plenty, because 
they should be really juicy. It is always pos. 
sible to serve extra sauce, too. For this 
amount of meat you'll need about 10 cups of 
canned or fresh chopped tomatoes, stewed 
with a tablespoon of chopped onion and one 
clove of garlic, mashed, for each cup. For 
seasoning, use about two tablespoons of pow- 
dered cumin seed, salt to taste, black pep- 
per, and cook the sauce in about-_one table. 
spoon of oil for each two cups of tomatoes. 

With this dish, here in Mexico, we would 
serve a big earthen-ware cazuela full of fried 
rice, and another of half-fried and mashed 
beans. In the region where this dish is popu- 
lar, black beans are preferred to the brown 
or kidney ones, but that’s just a matter of 
taste. Both these dishes are cooked in the 
kitchen and then kept hot on the barbecue 
grill. Try a lettuce and cucumber salad with 
it, too. |BUEN PROVECHO! 
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